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CHAPTER VII 

A REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 

1931 AND 1932 
* ■ . INTRODUCTION 

s # 

T HE PURPOSE of this publication is to make available informa- 
tion on educational legislation enacted during 1931 and 1932. 
Probably in no previous biennium have there been more legisla- 
tive sessions among the American commonwealths. During this 
period every State had a regular legislative session, and the gov- 
ernors of approximately three fourths of the States called their re- 
spective legislatures into special session to wrestle with the serious 
problems growing out of the econwnic depression. It is also very 
probable that in no other bienniujn have there been so many legisla- 
tive and constitutional measuresVef erred to the people for their 
determination. 

Legislative activity relating to education during this period at- 
tained unusual prominence. This activity has been accompanied with 
intense and widespread interest. Every State legislature was con-, 
fronted with the vital and difficult problem of securing adequate 
educational- facilities in the face of diminishing public revenue. A 
review of this legislative activity portrays a hard, and sometimes bit- 
ter, struggle between those who would curtail educational expendi- 
tures and educational facilities on the one hand and on the other hand 
those who fought to retain educational opportunities which have been 
provided. School men, manyJegislators, and others were steadfast in 
their belief and in their efforts that during this period educational 
opportunities should not be impaired. Their efforts in this respect 
were tempered with a willingness to practice econdmy and to avoid 
any waste in connection with the administration and maintenance 
of the schools. Their cooperation and spirit of devotion to educa- 
tion was also manifested by their willingness to delay, if necessary . 
' capital outlay for school buildings, etc., rather than to yield to 
measures which would tend to impair the teaching force or instruc- 
tional efficiency, or to reduce the length of school terms. 

The task of analyzing and reviewing legislation enacted during 
this unusual jieriod presents unusual difficulties. ^Numerous enact- 
ments affecting education are found to be considerably involved, and 
include manyimplications which have been perplexing even to school 
authorities within the respective States. Owing to the necessity for 
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brevity and the multiplicity of enactments relating to education, 
only certain phases oty subjects can be here reviewed. 

A survey of legislation during this period shows, among other 
things, tendencies toward : 



The abolishment of ex-officio members on State boards of education. 

Increased State authority for the general administration of education. 

Increased State responsibility for educational support. 

Use of new sources for school revenue. 

Changes in methods of distribution of State school funds. 

Facilitating and increasing school attendance. 

Increasing availability of high-school education in rural communities. 

Higher requirements and lower salaries for teachers. 

More provisions for the health and safety of school children. 

Coordination of public higher education resulting in increased State 
control. 

Regional school planning, particularly in rural areas. 

More efficiency in the business management of schools. 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The tendency in legislation in recent years is towards the abolition 
of ex-officio members On State boards of education. Students of the 
subject are generally in agreement that ex-officio board members too 
often represent the dominant political party and institutional aspi- 
rations rather than the people of the State, and that they should not, 
by reason of other duties and interests, be responsible for formulat- 
ing and directing the educational policies of the State. 

The tendency to abolish ex-officio membership from State boards 
of education continued during the biennium. It appeared in Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut, and Nevada legislation. 

In 1931 the Arkansas Legislature provided for a new State board 
of education of seven members elected by the people for 1-year terms, 
one member to be elected by each of the seven congressional dis- 
tricts of the State. Previously the State board of education in 
Arkansas consisted of the State superintendent of public instruction 
as ex-officio member and seven members appointed by the Governor. 
The new law provided for the selection of the State commissioners of 
education by the State board of education. 1 Previously the . chief 
State school officer of Arkansas was elected by the people and 
designated as the State superintendent of public instruction. « 


.• i* 
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... 


1 1981 legislation affecting the selection of the State board and superintendent of public j 
instruction was replaced by new legislation la 1988. * 
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In 1981 the Connecticut Legislature abolished ex-officio members 
of the gtato board of education and created a State board, consisting 
of nine members appointed by the Governor. ' Previously -the State 
board of education in' Connecticut consisted of nine members ap- 
pointed by the Governor and two additional ex-officio members— 
namely, the Governor and the Lieutenant Governor. 

In Delaware a new State board of education was provided to re- 
place the board whose tetm expired July 1, 1931. The new board, 
appointed by \he Governor as before, comprises six members who 
serve for 8-year overlapping terms. The law provides that not more 
than three of the six members of the new State board shall be of the 
same political party. The former board comprised only four 
members. 

The 1931 Legislature of Nevada provided for a new State board of 
education of seven members, consisting of the Governor and State 
superintendent of public instruction as ex-officio members and five 
lay members elected by the people, one from each educational super- 
vision district in the State. Previously, the State board in Nevada 
consisted of three members, all of whom were ex officio. 

North Dakota removed the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the commissioner of agriculture and labor from ex-officio 
membership on the State board of administration. This board is 
vested with the general administration of all penal, charitable, and 
educational institutions of the State. 

During the biennium important legislative enactments were made 
in Georgia, North Carolina, and Mississippi, affecting State admin- 
istrative organization with respect to higher education. These States 
established central State boards for unified and coordinated control 
of public higher institutions in their respective States (see Higher 
Education, p. 19). / • ® 

In 1932 the West Virginia Legislature in special session included 
m an economy act a provision which would abolish the State board 
of education and ‘its advisory members, together with its secretary 
and director, and transfer the duties of the board to the State board 
of publio works.* 


In North Carolina a State local government commission was 
created consisting of the State auditor, State treasurer, and com- 
missioner of revenue, and six other members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. This body is vested with extraordinary powers over the 
debts of local public administrative bodies, including school boards. 

Pennsylvania restored to the superintendent of public instruction 
the po^er to interpret the school law # by adding the following (sec. 

’general 1* that State baa ruled teat by analogy tbla provision was 

sustaining an action for 

**°P»y*e df the State board of adoeatten. 
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1014) to the school code: “The superintendent of public in- 
struction shell, when requested, give decisions and interpretations 
of the school law which shall be valid and binding in likfe effect as 
law until reversed by himself or his successor or by proper judicial 
authority.” 

8TATB SCHOOL SUPPORT 

Recent legislation indicates that the movement toward State 
centralization in the affairs of public education, motivated by the 
lack of efficiency in many local school systems, is continuing. Edu- 
cational requirements of our modern social order are increasing so 
rapidly that schoolmen and legislators are giving more and more 
attention to the problem of enlarging educational facilities, especially 
in rural and financially weak districts. This attention ■ has" been 
accentuated during the biennium. The problem of financing school 
systems according to standards deemed necessary has been difficult 
in thousands of communities for many years, and it has become ex- 
tremely so during the depression. It is in these communities that 
the property tax for schools is increasingly regarded as inadequate, 
and also inequitable from the standpoint of tax burdens. Other 
sources of school revenue are being eagerly sought and an increasing 
number of authorities and students of the subject regard larger tax- 
ing areas essential to the solution of the present condition. Hence, 
legislation to secure more nearly equal educational facility in rural 
communities and at the same time to avoid placing undue financial 
burdens upon such communities generally results in the shifting of 
some of the responsibility for school support from local to State 
governments. 

The most outstanding legislation during the biennium affixing 
State support and control in education was enacted in North Caro- 
lina. Until 1931 the primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
schools in that State rested upon communities and local districts, 
with some State aid. By reason of fluctuating values and varying 
levels of school costs in different communities of the State, tfye 1931 
Legislature of North Carolina regarding the equalization system of 
that State as . very difficult to administer, and decided to abandon 
the system and to rely upon the factor of school cost arrived at by 
a State standard of cost. The new plan enacted by the legislature 
calls for complete State support for the constitutional school term 
of 6 months out of State revenues. The legislature thus took the 
position that it was unwilling to leave the fate of schools to differ- 
ent localities which varied greatly in financial ability. Hence the 
legislature not only accepted the doctrine that public education is 
a State function but it went much further — it followed the doctrine 
to its logical conclusion. For the first tune in its history tbs Legis- 1 
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Iatore of North Carolina made the support of education a State 


obligation which was to be met by revenue from taxes levied in the 
name of the State. This action constitutes a long stride in educa- 
tional legislation. 

In order to assume State responsibility for the cost of a 6-months 
school term throughout the State the Legislature of North Carolina 
deemed it necessary and reserved the right to fix and maintain its 
own standards of school costs. It did not agree to pay the bill 
according to county standards. Counties and independent districts, 
however, were left free to operate better schools and for longer than 
6-months terms if they elected to do so. 

The following statement explains the tax situation in North Caro- 
lina in 1931 and is quite characteristic of the situation now prevail- 
ing in many other States : 

•w» 

The taxing situation which confronted the general assembly of 1861 was a 
very, difficult one to handle. Land taxes were so high that property was 
robbed of Its sales value. Taxes In many counties could not be collected- 
the counties coaid not meet tbelr obligations or were r unning on borrowed 
money; and some of them were forced to pay their teachers In scrip which 
e ' en a * bss not yet been redeemed. Some means bad to be devised 

to reduce the taxes on land by a very considerable amount Since the schools 
were the largest spenders from sd valorem taxes, they came In for the first 
consideration. (8tate Department Circular, Dec. 7, 1881.) 

In order to enable the State to pty the total bill for a 6-months 
school term the legislature appropriated $11,500,000 from State 
hmds derived from indirect sources. To this was added $4,350,000 
State funds from ad valorem taxes, from.finee and forfeitures, dog 
taxes, forest fees, etc. \ 

State funds for schools were increased in two other States. Dela- 
ware increased the State school budget 5 percent; made “liberal 
appropriation ” for the university and a State- wide school building 
program^ Rhode Island made slight increases in appropriation of 
fumgTor certain educational purposes, especially for teachers’ sal- 
aries and teachers’ pensions. 

In 1932 the. Supreme Court of Kentucky held the State school 
equalization system provided for in 1930 unconstitutional on the 
ground that all State funds shall be distributed on pupil census 
basis. (Talbott v. State Board of Education, 62 S.W. 727.) 


Becent years have witnessed widespread unprecedented interest 
• m securing new sources of revenue for schools. The general prop- 
erty tax is increasingly regarded as inadequate for financing edu- 
catiofi under -modern conditions. For years students of the general 
tax problem have been studying other sources of wealth and ne- 
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systems of taxation in order that reduction may be made- on prop- 
erty taxes, and in order to secure adequate and more equitable distri- 
bution of tax burdens. A number of significant legislative enact- 
ments have been made in recent years which hate resulted in con- 
siderable school revenue from other sources. Revenues from taxes 
other than general property taxes now constitute more than 20 
percent of the school receipts in approximately a dozen States, and 
in Delaware they make up approximately 88 percent of the school 
* funds.* ' 

Recent tax legislation falls principally under the following five 
general classifications: (1) General property 1 ^; (2) sales and com- 
modity taxes 1 ; (S) income taxes; (4) estate taxes and inheritance 
taxes; and (6) corporation and franchise taxes. It should be 
understood that most of the taxes falling under the aforementioned 
c l a s si fi cations are not levied specifically for educational purposes. 
However, these taxes as a rule increase the general public funds 
available for various State and local functions, including education. 
In some- cases these new taxes do specifically and directly provide 
funds for education. 

General property tax. — The depression has tended to accentuate 
interest in reduction of property taxes. Efforts in this direction 
run up against the problem of oonstitutional^tifoendments in some 
States and progress has been slow. During the biennium legisla- 
tion was enacted in a number of States which provides for a reduc- 
tion in general property tax rates. Among these are Iowa, North 
Carolina, Vermont, and West Virginia. A number of States al- 
lowed county and other school districts to reduce property tax rates. 

Sale* and commodity taxes. — Among the States which enacted 
legislation affecting sales or commodity taxes during 1931 and 1932 
are Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. The Legislatures of Georgia, Ohio, and Texas 
imposed taxes on cigarettes. Arkansas raised the cigarette tax from 
$2 to $2.25 per 1,000 cigarettes, the receipts of which, as well as the 
10 percent levy on cigars, are used for educational purposes. The 
Ohio act places an excise tax on the sale of cigarettes at the rate of 
1 cent on each 10 or fractional part thereof, and also placed an 
annual license tax on all persons engaged in the wholesaling or 
retailing of cigarettes. The revenues received from the cigarette 
tax are paid into the State treasury, from which the general assembly 
may make appropriations for (1) paying the expense of adminis- 
tering the State educational equalization fund, (2) affording the 

'Mott, Fanl B. Sttto Support tor PuMlc Macrtloi. Notional Survey of School 
Flaam*, Oflteo at Mncatlaa, pabliahed *7 Aaerteaa Court! am Bteeatke, WaMUratna. 
D.C, IMS. “ : VI 
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advantages of free education to all the youth of the State, and (S) 
for the purpose of constructing and repairing buildings at the 
institutions administered by the department of public welfare. 

^ Among the States which increased taxes upon the sale of gasoline 
are Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Utah, Wash in gton, and Wisconsin. Florida au- 
thorized county superintendents to levy and collect a gasoline tax to 
pay for textbooks for grades 1 to 6, inclusive. • 

Nebraska levied a tax on vending machines. North Dakota im- 
posed a tax on the gross receipts of all wholesale and retail mar* 
chants. The Legislature of Vermont levied a tax upon outdoor 
advertising. 

Income 4 axes .- — During the biennium Alabama, Idaho, Kansas, 
Ohio, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia enacted State fncome-tax 
systems for the first time. Previously existing income-tax systems 
in Georgia, Missouri, North Carolina, and Oklahoma were revised 
so that they may contribute substantially to the support of educa- 
tion. -Idaho provided that all receipts from the State income tax 
shall become a part of a general State fund under the custody of the 
State treasurer, and that the revenue so produced shall be H 

account of by the State board of equalization in making the annua l 
levy for State purposes. It is the expressed intention of this act 
^hat the revenue derived hereunder shall reduce by corresponding 
amount the direct tax levy which the State board of equalization 
would otherwise make and apportion to the several counties in thn 
State. Most of the receipts from the Oklahoma income-tax law are . ' 
to be used for common schools and distributed on a census 
The income-tax fates were increased in Georgia, Missouri, New York, 
Oklahoma, and 'Oregon. 

Estate and inheritance taxes . — Inheritance-tax legislation was 
submitted to the people of Alabama and’ Florida and was approved 
in both instances. Among the' States which modified their laws on 
this subject are 'Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Washington, West Virginia, and 
’Wisconsin. ' "" 

Corporation and franchise fore#.— Florida required all corpora- 
tions to file a report with the secretary of state and required such 
corporations to pay a filing fee. Certain public-utility corporations 
in that State were required to pay a tax of iy 2 percent on gross 
receipts. Modifications of franchise tax la^s were made in Dela- 
ware, Maine, North Carolina, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. Excise 
.taxes on certain common carriers, in addition to the «Ti<ting regis- 
tration fees, gasoline taxes, etc^ were levied in Alabama, Colorado, 
Georgia, K an s as, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wyoming. Regis- 
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t ration fees ior various franchisee were increased in a number of 1 
States. Amoijg these are Florida,. Illinois, Nebraska, New Mexico. 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. In Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp : 
shire, and Vermont aircraft were subjected to license fees. Ala- 
bama and Florida imposed a tax on chain stores. North Carolina 


extended and increased the franchise tax in order to help meet the 
expense of State -supported 6- months school term. Minnesota im- 
posed a motor-vehicle tax. South Carolina imposed a tax on electric 
power. Arkansas imposed a . license Ux on the operation of slot 
machines, the receipts of which were to be added to the SUte 
equalization fund. 


£< 0 > DISTRIBUTION OP ST A TM SCHOOL PVSD8 

During the biennium a number 6f State legislatures made note- 
worthy changes in the method of apportionment of State school 
funds. Among these States are Delaware, Florida, Indiana (1932), 
Missouri, New York, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, and Utah. These changes are based upon recognition of the 
need for improved SUte-wide plans to insure a minimum eletnenUry 
and secondary education program on a more equitable basis through- 
out the State. 

_ The Delaware Legislature established by a new budget the prin- 
ciple of differentiation in the apportionment of school funds. Pre- 
riously the budget provided that after State-wide activities were 
taken care of the remainder of the appropriations should be based' 
on a straight net enrollment basis. This was changed. The new 
budget provides that $90 shall be allotted per pupil in grades 10, 11, 
and 12; $82 shall be allotted per pupil in grades 7,8, and 9; and the 
remainder on the enrollment on the first six grades. It is estimated 
that approximately $70 will be allotted per pupil in grades 1 to 6, 
inclusive. 


In Florida the legislature stipulated that all money paid into 
the State treasury from the licensing of motor vehicles (except snch 
amounts as shall be first set aside as the motor-vehicle expense 
fund) shall be credited to the county school fund. Previously, the 
proceeds of the automobile license tax were used mainly for State 
and county road funds. Furthermore, the Legislature of Florida 
directed the State superintendent of public instruction to apportion 
the public free school fund, the 1-mill constitutional school tax, and 
the interest on the school fund among- the several countie# in pro- 
portion to the instruction units in the several counties as determined 
by the average daily attendance of children between the ages of 
fi and 21. The legislature in this act provided the following in- 
struction units an<l prescribed the method of arriving at such unite : 
(1) Elementary instruction unit; (S) junior high school in«frnHion 
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unit ; (8) senior high school instrudtion unit. It also provided that 
the total number of instruction unite of a county shall be composed 
by umngtheeleroentaiy instruction unit as a base, giving each junior 
high school instruction unit a value of 1.22, and each senior high 
school instruction unit i value of 1.43. It wu furthermore pro- 
sided that the tote! amount of State aid apportioned to anv county 
" 0t “ CT * d the »mount of salaries paid by a couiv bo.nl of 
public instruction plus an additional 331 * percent of the totel 
salanea 

In order to assist the Florida counties in maintaining a minimum 
of eightmonths free school, both elementary and high, the legisla- 
ture Another act) appropriated $7,600,000, less a credit of the 
1 mill tax constitutionally levied, and less whatever sum may be 
derived by the State as interest on State deposits in banks of the 
State, and less whatever other amounts may be appropriated to the 
county school fund by anv existing law. In making up the budget 
for etch ensuing school y^r the county boards of public instruction 
were directed to make a careful estimate of the amount oL money 
which will be allotted to each county under the terms and provisions 
of the law and upon determining the necessary expend itur&4for the 
operation of the schools to deduct from such estimated expenditures 
the estimated revenue to be received from the State and to levy a 
rate sufficient only to produce the difference, provided that the 
county levy shall not be less than 8 nor more than 10 mills. 

In 1981 the Indiana Legislature directed the State superintendent 
of schools to deduct from the revenue from the 7 -cent State tuition 
common school. tax the sum of $500,000 for each of the years ending 
1989 and 1988 for the purpose of assisting in the payment of school 
deficits in poor townships, and stipulated that teachers’ salaries 
shall be paid first, other personal services and claims later.' In 
1932 the legislature (special session) directed the State superintend- * 
ent to a<ty to the total sum of revenue available for apportionment 
to each county any amount in th? State treasury ready for that 
purpose, and to apportion the whole amount to the several counties 
according to the average daily attendance in each county. The State* 
superintendent of public instruction was given the duty to regulate 
the computation of the average daily attendance in each county. 

In Missouri the legislature provided that in apportioning the 
State school funtjs for the year 1981 and thaWfter the State super- 
intendent may use the number of days attendance for the full pre- 
ceding year in apportioning money to districts which have been 
forced to dose schools before the expiration <vf the full term because 
of the nonpayment of tares arising by rpfeon of flood or drought 
conditions or because^f t^e loes of surplus funds occasioned by- the 
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New Jersey authorised and directe^the State treasury to pay to 
each county 90 percent of the amount of the State school tax even 
though such county has not paid in full the State tax, and restricted 
the counties from distributing the State money to districts that have 
not paid their proportion of said taxes. ' 

The New Hampshire Legislature established a State budget sys- 
tem and financial control, including State control over school 
expenditures. ■ , 

In New Mexico an enactment was made to provide funds to meet 
school maintenance expenses of rural, municipal, union, high 
school, and independent rural school districts during the biennium 
by authorizing an advance apportionment of funds from the State 
common current funds and providing a tax levy for the repayment 
thereof. The legislature also renewed the limitation on general 
county school tax levies for the year 1931 in counties receiving 
advance apportionments under .certain terms. 

The Legislature of North Carolina made it the duty of the State 
board of equalization to set aside the . appropriation made for an 
extended^ term of 2 months beyond the constitutional 6-month term, 
and stimulated that the said appropriation shall be used as a tax 
reductioiP fund. The act provided for the methods of distribution 
of said fund and for the rate of local levy, and stipulates that the 
extended school term costs shall not exceed the pro rata cost of the 
6-month constitutional term. North Carolina required county 
boards of education in computing high-school instruction costs for 
the .annual budget to estimate the costs on the basis of number of 
teachers allowed in (each high -school district ; 1 teacher being allowed 
for 26 pupils in average dailv attendance, 2 teachers for 38 pupils, 
3 teaehers for 50 pupils, slid 4 teachers for 60 pupils, and 1 addi- 
tional teacher for each additional 81 pupils in average daily 
attendance. (See North Carolina, j). 21.) 

Oregon made considerable change in the apportionment of the 
income from the “ irreducible school fund.” 4 Under the old oode 
the county school superintendent distributed this income on the 
first Monday of October of each year. Under the new provision, 
the county. school superintendent must distribute his county’s share 
of the irreducible school fund within 2 weeks after he receives it 
from, the State land board. Heretofore, the fund has lain in the 
local bank from August 1 until October i and under the provisions 
of the new act it becomes immediate^ available to the various 
districts of the State. 

In *1931 Ijhe Utah Legislature -created an accumulative equaliza- 
tion fund beginning at $1 per child in 1932-38 and to be gradually 
increased to $5 per child in 1986-87. ... . . ; u >, i,. 
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During the years 1981 and 1982 approximately one half, of' the 
State legislatures took action to enable school districts to borrow 
money, issue bonds, and to refund their indebtedness. Some of 
these States are Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, and South Dakota. 'The extent and technical character 
of legislation relating to school indebtedness does not lend Jtself to 
full review here. a|a < 

The most significant legislation pertaining to school indebtedness 
appeared in North Carolina. The legislature of that State created 
a local State government commission of nine members— the State 
auditor, the State treasurer, and the State commissioner of revenue, 
ex-officio members, and six other members appointed by the Governor. 
This, commission was vested with extraordinary power to control 
the indebtedness of local units Of government, including school dis- 
tricts, to determine whether a proposed bond issue atml] be sub- 
mitted, and for this purpose it may investigate, among other things, 
the necessity of the bond issue, the amount of indebtedness out- 
standing, and the ability of the unit to sustain additional tax lev/. 
The act prohibits the investment of public funds in public bonds 
of any city, county, or district without the approval of the local 
State government commission. 

The Maryland Legislature authorized certain counties to issue 
school bonds, aggregating more thanj3, 000,000. Nevada author- 
ized certain counties to issue bonds, aggregating $250,000, for school 
buildings. ^ * 


The usual local unit for the administration of schools has had to 
over many obstacles on its way toward efficiency and econ- 
omy. Notwithstanding this fact the local district unit for the 
administration of schools generally remains smaller than the unit 
for other purposes of .government. Modern means of communica- 
tion contract distances and extend areas of common interest. Stu- 
dents of local government are. growing inore conscious of the need 
for regional school planning, ^specially in rural areas. The opinion 
is growing, and that opinion is crystallizing . into legislation, that 
educational opportunities in many local districts can be better pro- 
vided by a larger (regional) area which may embrace many present 
smatt s<ffibhlhnita. ‘ ‘ . 


LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
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terest in this general field was unprecedented. Educational, social, 
and political science literature relating to consolidation and regional 
planning of county and rural government, including school units, 
was unusual in extent. Experts, including a number of State gov- 
ernors and other authorities emphasized the need for reform in local 
government. The Governor of Delaware suggested a survey to dis- 
cover whether the county is antiquated or whether consolidation of 
some county offices and the abolition of others might not be deair- 
able.f The Governor of Michigan said that M in the interests of 
governmental economy, there must sooner or later be brought about 
the modification in the set-up of the units of local government.” 
Governor Bqpeevelt of New York in his 1931 message recommended 

a complete reorganization and modernization of local government ” 
and recommended the appointment of a commission to study the 
situation and recommend legislation and a constitutional amendment 
which would permit legislators to provide modern forms of govern- 
ment for counties. The Governor of North Carolina advocated the 
elimination of “ inefficiency and maladministration ” in local finances ;, 
including Closer State supervision over accounting, budget making, 
debts, and {Purchasing, and also advocated the mandatory consoli- 
dation of some counties. 

The effect of this unprecedented interest in the reorganization of 
rural government may result in slowing down State centralization 
of education (as well as other functions of government) since it is 
commonly believed that State control has been encouraged by reason 
of the seeming inability and inefficiency of small local school dis- 
tricts. If local school districts can be enlarged and made more 
efficient and able to carry on there will be less justification for 
centralization of control in State departments. When this is brought 
about State departments may limit their activities to leadership for 
higher and better educational standards and ideals. 

Recent provisions which in some way tend to promote educational 
opportunities in rural communities are found in various phases of 
educational legislation though they do not specifically refer to 
“ rural communities.” The extent and character of legislation in 
1931 and 1932 affecting rural schools may be indicated by the amount 
_of legislation relating to the following subj 


Approximately 10 States amended their mettoi apportionment of 8tar 
school funds In order to provide more adequate school opportunities la finan- 
dally weak districts, most of which are la rural areaa. (See distribution of 
State School Funds, p. 8.) . , 

More than a dosen States made provisions relating to free pupil tuition 
and transportatlhn, which moke school opportunities more available, 

In rural communities. (See Pupil Tuition and Transportation, p. ST.) '• 
Approximately one third of the States made provisions for facUltating dis- 
trict consolidation and the creation of lamer school aresA especially ip rural 
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More than i doien States made provlsiooa looking toward more basin ess 
efficiency in school management, which would be of benefit to many rural 
areas. (See Business Efficiency in School Management, Budgets, Etc., p 16.) 

U) COUXTY SCHOOL ADMTXI8TRJLT10X AHD SUPPORT 


Legislation affecting the administration of schools on a county 
basis has been of slow development. During the biennium, how- 
ever, many States enacted legislation relating to miscellaneous 
phases of county school districts. These enactments in general 
amen<k4>xi sting systems or practices and tend in a general way to 
promote 'the administration of schools by county authorities. Some 
examples of legislation pertaining to county administration and 
support of schools during 1931-32 are here indicated. 

Alabama amended its laws so as to authorize county boards of 
education to pledge and “ issue State warrants ” as security for a 
loan to pay teachers’ salaries and current expenses. Alabama also 
authorized counties having from 105,000 to 300,000 population to 
levy and collect a gasoline tax to pay for textbooks for grades 1 to 6, 
inclusive, which books are to be selected by the county board of * 
revenue, with the approval of the county superintendent of school!*. 

In 1931 the Georgia Legislature prohibited voters living in inde- • 
pendent school districts from voting in any primary or election for 
the county superintendent of schools, and also provided that the « 
county superintendent in certain counties need not be a voter in that 
part of the county over which he has jurisdiction. The county 
boards of education were authorized to borrow money not to exceed 
80 per cent of the estimated revenue accruing and also to reduce 
taxes in special school tax districts. » 

In North Dakota the legislature created the bounty superintend- 
ent contingent fund, to which the county commissioners were to * 
make appropriations on estimates of the county superintendent. 

The purpose of this contingent fund is to pay expenses for teachers’ 
meetings, play days, commencements, etc. The amounts available 
for traveling expenses of county superintendents were reduced. 

Kentucky required members of county boards of education to be 
24 years of age, citizens of the United States, and to possess an 
eighth-grade education. Furthermore, the legislature directed the 
appointment for 4-year terms beginning January 1983 of county 
superintendents of schools in counties having cities of the first or 
second class. • 


N»w Mexico Authorized counties to lory * 5-mffl tux for the con- 
etructwnend equipment of school buildings to meet emergencies 
existing by' reason’of extraordinary growth.” 

North Carolina authorized county boards of education, with the 
approval of the county Commissioners and the State board of equal- m 
to supplement the Stato scHool, tet& df & m^ , | 

ll>> — 1 — — • : . ^ 
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. operate schools for a longer term and of a higher standard than 
those provided for by the State. The county board of education is 
authorized to approve district school budgets in the same way and 
manner as the State approves county school budgets. The 1931 * 
legislature limited county school levies to not more than 15 cents ad 
valorem tax. In order to strengthen county school administration 
in North Carolina, county boards of education were directed to 
examine into the husiness qualifications, executive ability, and ad- 
ministrative experience of applicants for the position of county 
superintendent. 

The Legislature of Oklahoma made provision for an appeal from 
the county superintendelS^to the county court in *11 matters affect- 
ing changes in the boundaries of school districts or the membership 
of school boards. 

j ' 

In Oregon the legislature provided that in counties having the 
county unit for administration of schools the district school board 
of a county school district shall constitute the county high-school 
board (affects only three counties which have the county uni t, 
system). . * 

The county administration of schools in South Dakota was 
strengthened through authorizing the county superintendent in 
counties having 50 or more teachers to appoint an office deputy, and 
provided that superintendents in counties having 100 or more teach- 
ers may, in addition to the office deputy, appoint a field deputy who 
shall have the qualifications of the coupty superintendent. The 
Legislature of South Dakota also increased supervisory authority 
of the county superintendent over school boards of any district 
with respect to buildings and sanitary conditions, ■ , 

Kentucky, Michigan, and North Carolina demanded higher quali- 
fications of county superintendents. (See Teacher Requirements 
P-29.) • 

(B) DIBTRWT SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

Legislation for the enlargement of local school districts appeared 
in many States during the biennium- Among these States are Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, Texas, and Wisconsin. 

Arkansas simplified its consolidation law so as to enable, either 
by election or petition, an entire county to be placed under One school 
district. Florida authorized two or more , contiguous special .'tax 
school districts to be consolidated, and also proyided. that any spe- 
cial tax school district may be divided and merged with one or more 
contiguous school districts. Idahq authorized lapsed school districts 
having nq outstanding indebtedness and Jower than , five qualified 
m with jww adjacent aobooiL district**. .Kan- 
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sas provided for the voluntary consolidation of rural high-school 
districts under the same procedure as prescribed for the consolida- 
tion of common school districts. Kentucky* authorized boards of 
education of tyo or more adjaoent graded school districts to com- 
. bine and provided that the members of two or more such district 
boards shall constitute the board of trustees of the new consolidated 
district. Kentucky also authorized common school districts, upon a 
majority vote of the electors, to extend their boundaries in order to 

secure better educational facilities. J 

Without doubt the most outstanding legislation during the bien- 
nium for the reorganization and enlargement of school districts was 
enacted in Missouri. In . mi the legislature in that State in order 
to secure more equal educational opportunities throughout the State 
made provision for the creation of larger school units to take, the 
place of numerous small districts. Provision was made for the elec- 
tion of redistricting boards in each county. The law provided for 
county nohooi surveys with a view or enlarging school districts, such 
districts to embrace not less than fiO isquare miles or have an assessed 
valuation of at leas^l ,600,000. / 

In Montana the legislature retired county superintendents of 
school® to declare any school district abandoned when its school 
terms aggregated Jem than 12 months during 3 consecutive years, 
unless transportation of school children to other districts has been 
provided for at least 6 months during each of such 3 years. 

Amongvthe States which made noteworthy provisions for the con- 
solidation of districts ior high-school purposes are Arizona, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Montana. (See High Sch^ls, p. 85.) 

Delaware provided for the appointment of local boards of educa- 
tion and boards of school trustees. The appointment is to/ be. made 
by the resident county judge of the county wherein district is lo- 
cated; four members, a^l not more than two members stfall be from 
any one political party; each member serves 4 yearl \ (Formerly 
there were threo members elected by the people.) This applies to all 
districts throughout the State except Wilmington. It is a completely 
new policy for the State and abolishes all elections for the selection 
of schooj board members. The 7 -member board of education in WiU 
mington was abolished and anew 6-member bipartisan board was cre- 
ated similar to the’ State board but appointed by the resident judge. 


i 


EFFICIENCY IN THE BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
• OF BOHdOLB, BUDGETS, EfC. ' 

The legislative prtoblem of financing public education looms up in 
ever-increasing importance. Current economic conditions have*re- 

in public • 
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There can be little doubt but that the number of local school dis- 
tricts created by legal provisions constitute a difficult obstacle in the 
movement towards school economy and efficiency. Those who have 
followed legislative efforts to remove these legal obstructions appre- 
ciate the difficulties associated with such attempts. The great bulk 
of our present school law relating to the business of school adminis- 
tration was enacted when school systems were developing. Con- 
ditions often change more rapidly than laws. The existence of 
numerous small districts makes it difficult to meet the present de- 
mand for economy and efficiency in school maintenance. Laws 
should school management on a modern businesslike basis 
‘ and avoid faulty and improper practices. Accounting iB as essential 
to the efficient and intelligent business management of public educa- 
tion as it is to private enterprises. 

Within the biennium here reviewed an unusual number of legis- 
latures enacted noteworthy provisions designed to promote efficiency 
in the business affairs of education and to place school management 
on a systematic, uniform, and economic basis. Measures providing 
for State and county control, over school expenditures, budgets, 
school accounting, and reporting won legislative approval in many 
States. Among these States are : Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, North Car- 
olina, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 

The Legislature of Delaware made the State treasurer the treasurer 
of all school districts in the State, including Wilmington. Hereto- 
fore the public-school districts did not use the State treasurer for a 
disbursing agent At present all school money in the State is dis T 
bursed directly by the State treasurer. Moreover, the Delaware Leg- 
islature authorized the Governor to appoint a State board of budget 
directors of three members, who are to confer with those who seek 
State appropriations. The budget directors will the* report their 
recommendations to the Governor/ The legislature of that State 
also established by a new budget the principle of differentiation in 
the apportionment of State school funds. (See Distribution of State 
School Funds, p. 8.) 

Florida made it the duty of the county boards' of education in 
inairing up their school budgets to make a careful estimate of the 
amount of money allotted to each county under the State appropria- 

The Legislature of Idaho required all common and joint common 
school districts to prepare on forms ^cnbed;by the Sftak board 
of education a budget setting fortn e x^d lfcfefor the past year 
«tod the requirements for the nfct eniw£gyeir. The law preecribed 
classification of items which are to be. followed in the Bcho^bu^ets. 
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This act limited school taxes in common and joint common districts 
for general school purposes to 10 mills and for high-school purposes 
to 5 additional mills. The legislature also directed the county 
treasurer to file quarterly with the county superintendent of public 
• instruction a statement setting forth information showing in detail 
the financial status and condit$n of each school district, and required 
the county superintendent upon leceipt of such report to mail at 
once a true copy to the respective school districts. 

In Indiana the legislature limited governmental budgets made 
in 1981 and 1982 so as not to exceed the budgets made in 1930, and 
provided that extra funds yequired for emergencies may be provided 
upon approval of the State tax commission. 

The K a ns as Legislature provided for the preparation and publi- 
cation of budgets for all taxing units or districts, including all 
boards of education. The law requires that the budget be properly 
itemized, showing sources of income and amounts to be expended 
- during the next ananing year. 

A Louisiana act imposed general restrictions upon the expendi- 
iure of money for school purposes, and stipulated that the school 
treasurer shall be personally liable for all items of school expense 
not included in the -school budgets of expenditures. 

The Legislature of Michigan provided for the uniform reporting 
■of information concerning financial transactions of the State, includ- 
ing provisions for uniform accounting of records and uniform 
budget procedure and made it the duty of financial officers of each 
municipality to prepare and submit budgets upon forms and in such J 
a manner as prescribed or approved by the State treasurer. The 
budget shall clearly indicate the sources of all estimated revenues 
and all expenses for the fiscal year covered. This act also directed 
tlje Governor to appoint a temporary commission of seven members 
on uniform budgeting, reporting, and accounting. Furthermore, 
the legislature created a State' commission of inquiry composed of * 
five members appointed by .the Governor to study township and 
school. district government.' This commission was instructed to give 
special attention to such changes as will reduce the cost of main- 
tenance of such governmental units and increase their efficiency. 

Montana created- a board of school budget supervisors in < My*h 
county and prescribed their powers and duties. The duty of this 
board is to control estimates, budget expenditures, and 4x levies of 
school districts. The act prescribed the duties of school trustees, 
school derb, and county officers in connection with school budgets.’ 

In New Hampshire the legislature made provisions for a complete 
rJtate budget system and financial control over all State expendi- 
tun ** Qoveni<>r P* the State, was, empowered to mahe inquiries 

I ) j i~\w ■hj’ or 
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regarding the receipt, custody, and application of State funds, exist- 
ing organization, activities, and methods of business of the depart- 
ments and establishments, to make recommendations, and to order, 
within the scope of his powers, action to be taken toward bringing 
about increased economy and efficiency in the conduct .of govern- 
ment affairs. • 

The Legislature of North Carolina made very unusual and appar- 
ently significant provisions for promoting economy and efficiency 
in school administration. The legislature enumerated in detail how 
the State and county budgets are to be computed and itemuted for 
each of the objects of expenditure for the school system and pro- 
vided that the State budget as determined for each county. whaU 
constitute the cost basis for the apportionment of the 6-month school 
fund and shall be considered the State standard of cost for educa- 
tional facilities. All features of county budgets must be approved 
by the State board of equalization before becoming effective. The* 
act stipulated that the amount of State funds to any county 
be the amount estimated by the State board of equalisation as- neces- 
sary for the M efficiency and economical operation of the 6-months 
school terms.” The legislature also made it the duty , of the county 
boards of education to qtudy the school conditions in their respec- 
tive counties prior to preparation of their budget to ascertain what 
modification may be made so as to provide fcr greater economy and 
efficiency in the operation of schools. The legislature prohibited 
the operation of an elementary school with fewer than 22 in average 
daily attendance or a high school with fewer than 60 average daily 
attendance unless, after careful calculation, every other plan for car- 
ing for pupils is regarded unsatisfactory. The legislature also 
sought business efficiency in school administration by making^ the 
. duty of county boards of education to examine carefully into the 
business qualifications and executive ability of applicants for county 
superintendencies. 

The Legislature of South Dakota required the State superintendent 
to prescribe a uniform system of accounting and reporting for school 
districts, school officers, superintendents, and teachers. 

The Legislature of Texas created a uniform budget system for 
the State department, providing for executive control of budget 
operations. * 1 ^ . 

In Vermont the legislature abolished the practice of .making appro- 
priations to State institutions and departments, pips receipts, and 
provided that all receipts shall go into the general State treasury. 

In Virginia the school <iode wa* amended so as to charge school 
boards with the duty of securing by visitor otherwise complete infor- 
mation about the conduct of the schools, to take care that 1 thev are 
conducted according to law and with tty utmost efficiea * ,W 
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The moot oototinding legislation in recent years affecting higher 
education consists of enactment* for the unification and coordina- 
tion of institutions of higher learning, «* 

Hwtorically, it may be said that the legal developments for the 
coordination of higher education in this country reach back to the 
early days of our national independence. .This idea first found 
legal expression in 1784, when the New York Legislature provided for 
placing of all higher institutions of learning under the control of a 
board of regents of the University of the State of New York. This 
board has continued to exist and has exercised somewhat broad 
powers in the coordination of higher education of -that State. This 
principle, with slight modifications, found legal expression more than 
* ? not only in the educational schemes of schoolmen but 

m early legislative enactments in a number of other States, among 
which were Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Louisiana, and 
Tennessee. Most of these enactments came to little or nothing, at 
least for the time being. The rising interest in elementary education 
turned the main current of .education into other administrative 
channels, and the coordination of higher educational institutions re- 
mained* for later development. 

The reoeht movement to coordinate the activities of several boards* 
of higher institutions within a State under a single State board 
manifested itself in Florida (l|p5 and 1927), Iowa and West Vir- 
ginia (1909), Mississippi (1910), Oklahoma (1911, repealed in 1919), 
Kansas, Idaho (1918), Oregon (1929). This movement was accel- 
erated during the biennium here reviewed. Georgia and North Caro- 
lina in 1981, and Mississippi in 1982 enacted legislation to this end. 
Furthermore, the South Carolina Legislature of 1932 appointed a 
commission to consider plans looking toward the coordination of 
institutions, of higher education in that St^e. 

The prime difference between those early enactments and the re- 
cent enactments, especially in the States of Oregon, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Mississippi, lies in the fact that the latter have actually 
placed the control and administration of their respective public 
institutions of higher education under a single State board, while 

in New York the various public institutions retain their respective 
local boards. ♦ • * • 

. Tty Oregon act of 1929 effecting the unification of higher educa- 
tion in that State Is the forerunner of the three similar acts within 
present biennium. By reason of Its recent date and its similiar- 
^ note its 
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essential provisions before reviewing the other three later enactments * j 
* of its kind. 

The Oregon Legislature of 1929 created a department of higher 
education under the control of a board of nine directors known as 
the “ State board of higher education/ . The members of this board 
are appointed by the Governor for 9 years (except a part of the 
first appointees) with overlapping terms upon the approval by two- 
thirds vote of the senate. The former board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, the board of regents of the Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, the board of regents of the normal schools, and the 
board of higher curricula were all abolished, and the new board of 
higher education was vested with all the powers and duties which 
formerly 'were lodged with the abolished boards. The new State 
'hoard of higher education was directed to secure the assistance of 
nationally recognized and impartial authority or authorities in mak- 
ing a complete survey of the present conditions and future needs of 
all branches of the State-supported higher education and scientific 
research, and directed that the survey study the experience of other 
States in dealing with higher education problems similar to those 
which confront the State of Oregon. The .board of higher educa- ' 
tion was directed to prescribe for’ all State-supported institutions of 
higher education a standardized system of accounts and records and 
to prepare biennially a report to the Governor containing the pro- 
posed budget for the succeeding biennium, covering in detail the pur- 
pose for which all expenditures shall be made. The act required 
that the State levy a 2 4/100 mills for the use of jthe^Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, the University of Oregon, and flie State normal 
schools. 


North Carolina . — The 1931 Legislature of North Carolina (chap. 
202) consolidated and merged the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering at Raleigh and the North Carolina 
College for Women at Greensboro with the University of North 
Carolina.. It prpvided that. the trustees of each of the said institu- 
tions shall act in their respective capacities until July'l, 1932, after 
which date a newly created board of trustees of the University of 
North Carolina, Inc., shall succeed to all the powers now exercised, 
by the three -JHsent boards, namely, the trustees of the university, 
the^ustees of the State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
and the trustees of' the State College for Women/ The new board 
is to consist of 100 members elected by the State legislature, 10 of 
whom shall be women. 

The act directed the Governor, within 60 days after its ratifica- 
tion, to appoint a commission of 12 members, in addition to the 
Governor, who is ex-officio member and chairman, to work out pkn» 
/A fdr the consolidation of the compionent parts of the university, for the 

— . •- .■ • 
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unifiwtion o f their executive control, end for; the coordination of 
i heir educational programs. This commission /was directed to “ em- 
ploy distinguished and competent experts in 'the several pertinent 
fields of higher education in America . . . who shaU take account 
of the experiences of the several American States in the various 

... and shall study the circumstance and 
needs of higher education in North Carolina.” They shall recoin . 

.^ t TT; n W,th re « ard 10 form * ®*«nt and procedure, 
and details of unified guidance and control.” 

1 |J!ir P ° rt ? "" r “I“ ired «o be in the bends of 

t lie iiew oonsoiideted bonrd of trustees of the university bv July 1, ' 

„ The . rep0 ?> wh “ *PP™ V <*1 or modified by them, shell consti- 
tute the rules end reguletions under which the oonsoiideted university 

sh,u °° Dti,,ue 10 unui « * ■ 

Georgia.— In 1081 the Legislature of Georgie (act 208, ert 6> 
creeted^d^nsohdetel es . decent of L State go™! 

board of regents of the university system of Georgia ” and 
provided that theunivereity system of Georgie shell consist of the 

TZ'VLl ^T “ d * U of ito 28 ■»»■*- i” wious pertl 
Tbi?L.f U ^‘^? n «v*« nCUlt, * t * 1 coll 'K* a “d fowhers colleges. 

tem rl Pr °“‘ ** b0,,rd ot "**. —U consist of 11 * S 
tere appointed by the Governor for fi-yser terms upon approval 

by the senate, one from the Stete at Urge end one from each of 

Bv Q ° Jmm “W «n ex-oficio member. 

I^f^L* U Of U “ 4 ' 4u4 ‘ 0 “ of P“blic higher eduction in the 

Of “ 6r . g,d tmder ««• «y«tem, end ell the boerda 

of trustee of the respective inatitutione were eboliehed. The Georgia 

board of regente eucoeeded to Ml Ur, property, coord., L 

CT™ t '?* U * S ot ““ "active institutions, which 

ere abolished. The board of regents was authorised (1) to ' 

r^ r T n * bl :* nd 01168 ,0r * if ito 

« 6)604 or *PP°mt professors, eductors, stewards, or 
m ( b. * r Becemu 7 <»r all of the iratitutions end schools 

ot G~rgie, and to discontinue or remove 
m ™ “, tie eood of the syeltm or my of its schools or institutions 
“ d oomponaaticfi, end (8) to establish such 

sdwok of Isanuni “ d "* “ ”»y >» «»«ful to the Stete and to 
oiganme the same in n way most likely to attain the ends desired. 

1882 th ° f^Pslufor* of Mississippi created s • 
£“ l Of trustee of Stete inatitutione of higher leerniug.” 

colle™ rd „T S Ttf 11 T* 4 * 1 “fo “Porviidon and control of 
The1L7a£Z? % Stofo, including the Stete university, 
wi* thl^J3?f t ““ “ e “ b6 ™ “PPofofod by the Governor, 

*5 met “■ m <«-* * w * * *• 
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first sppointees), with overlapping terms. ’ Two of these members i 
shall be from the first supreme court district, two from the sec- 
ond, two from the third, and three from the State at large. The 
act also provided for one additional member for the University of 
. Mississippi who shall have a vote in matters pertaining to the uni- 
versity. By this act all of the^ institutions of public higher educa- 
tion in the State of "Mississippi were merged under one system, and 
all the boards of trustees of the respective institutions were abol- 
ished. The Mississippi State Board of Trustees of Institutions of 
Higher Learning succeeded to all the property. and records belong- 
ing to each and all of the respective boards of trustees previously 
supervising and controlling the institutions of higher education. 

- The new board was vested with anthop£y~tp control, distribute, and 
disburse all funds received or appropriated for the use and main- 
tenance of the institutions of higher learning, and it was also vested 
with the general supervision of their departments, dormitories, 
business methods and arrangements of accounts and records, and 
the organisation of the administration plan of each institution. The 
board was directed to provide a uniform system' of recording and 
accounting approved by the State auditing department, to prepare 
a biennial report to the legislature, showing how the money appro- 
priated to each institution has been expended, and to prepare a 
budget for each institution for the succeeding biennium. *fe"urther- 
. more, the board of triisteee was vested with full power to elect 
presidents of all State-maintained higher institutions and all other 
employees of Said institutions and to prescribe their duties and 
relationships. The act, however, declared that it shall be the policy , 
of the board to allow the executive head of each institution to nom- 
inate for election by the board all subordinate employees of the 
institution over which he presides. 


Like the Oregon law, Mississippi required that all relationships 
and negotiations between the legislature and its committees and the 
institutions shall be through the (ward of trustees, and no official is 
permitted to represent any of the Separate institutions before the 
legislature or any of its committees except upon written order of 
the board or upon the request of the legislature or their committees 
The new board was authorised to appoint an executive secretary 
M who shall be a well -qualified educational worker m>H adminis- 
trator.”’ The act made it the duty 6t the executive secretary to make 
constant inquiry into the problems of higher education, “ to survey 
and study carefully the organization, management, and all other 
affairs of each institution under the control of the said trustees,” 
and to leporfrfindings and rn^re such recommendations as will in- 
crease the efficiency and economy in the operation of each institution 
... I **'•*>• j '*j **'*•«.»/ -<• leiKruUJ 
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In lt>31 the California Legislature authorised the Governor to en- 
pape an educational research organisation to make a survey of pub- 
lie higher education in that State. This survey commission recon j - 
mended that the functions of the regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia be extended so as to give them jurisdiction over the entire 
State university system, including the university and the State 
teachers -colleges; that the present State board of education have 
jurisdiction over common schools of all grades, including all public 
junior colleges (except those now attached to the university or State 
teachers colleges) j and that provisions be made for cooperative un- 
derstanding and coordinated effort in the operation and articula- 
tion of the common-school system and in the university system by 
the establishment of a State council for educational plann ing and 
coordination. 


A few other noteworthy acts relating to high education are here 
mentioned. The Connecticut Legislature in 1981 authorised the 
State board of education to oonfer degrees'.' in Education, exclusive 
of honorary 'degrees, as are usually conferred and granted in col- 
leges of education. The authority of £tate boards of education to 
confer degrees is very unusual. Few, if any, other 6Ute boards of 
education have like authority.' 

. J n 1082 1,16 B* 10 * 10 Island Legislature created a board of managers 
for t*ie Rhode Island State College to consist of nine members, five 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the senate, two appointed 
by the Governor from nominations made by the alumni of the col- 
lege, and • two^ex-officio members— the State commissioner of edu- 
cation and th6 State commissioner of agriculture. 

'Hie 1931 Texas Legislature declared that university endowment 
lands located in counties shall be subject to taxation for county pur- 
poses to the same extent as lands privately owned. This act is in 
pursuance to the constitutional amendment in 1980, which made it 
mandatoiy that the State pay taxes upon the lands of the State 
university. 1 


W TMA.OHMR TRJJNTNO INSTITUTIONS 


Below is a review of some enactments during the biennium affect- 
ing teacher-training institutions. 

The legislature of Connecticut in 1931 required all students en- 
rolling in public normal schools to sign a written statement that they 
will teadi ft the public schools of the State for 2 years following * 
graduation unleqs excised therefrom by the State board of education. 

Maryland required that each white normal school require for * 
graduation a total of not less than 3 years’ yvork. The courses of 
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study maintained in such normal schools may include speci aliz ed 
instruction in the practical arts, in public-school music, and in such 
other special fields as may be determined by the State board of 
t . education on recommendation of the State superintendent of schools. 
•' , The Michigan Legislature required all county normal schools to 
offer a course of 4 term-hours in civics, and required all colleges 
receiving public money to offer six 1-hour lectures or equivalent 
in political science covering the forms and functions of Federal and 
State governments, counties, and villages. This act stipulated that 
after 1933 no degrees or diplomas shall be granted to any student 
of normal schools or oolleges unless that student shall have success- 
fully completed these courses.- * 

Laws in California, New York, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota 
authorized the fixity* of admission fees in their respective State 
normal schools. , 

In 1931 the South Dakota Legislature designated the State normal 
schools located at Madison, Spearfish, and Springfield as teachers’ 
colleges and authorized them to give instruction to qualified persons 
to leach in the common schools of the State, including high schools. 

In 1931 the West Virginia Legislature stipulated that all State 
normal schools shall thereafter be known as State teachers colleges, 
and authorized them to confer degrees. ' ■ 



(C) JUNIOR COLLEGER 


During the biennium noteworthy legislation affecting junior col- 
leges occurred in Arizona, California, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
Hjtah. The legislative provision for the establishmeUt of junior 
colleges in Montana was repealed in 1931, -Enactments relating 
to junior colleges are also noted in 'a few other States; among these 
are Iowa and Kansas. • ‘ 

In 1931 the Arizona Legislature supplemented its junior college 
legislation so as to provide for the establishment of (1) union junior 
colleges, or (2) county junior colleges, in addition, and Mternative, 
to the method already provided by law (sec. 1086) f ©reestablish- 
ing “ junior colleges.” The 1931 supplementary act provided that 
inion junior college district shall include two or more contiguous 
high-school districts. in the same county, and a county junior college 
district shall embrace all territory of the qounty not included in 
amr other junior college district. Any union junior college district 
'posed to be formed must have a^ 1 average daily high -school 
attendance of not fewer than 200 and not less than $5,000,000 valua- 
tion. The act stipulated the manner for calling election, and for 
establishing union or county junior colleges, and provided for a 
** junior college board ” of five members^ whose powers and duties 
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shall be the same as those of high-school boards. Courses of study 
shall be approved by the State board of education. The support 
of such union or county junior colleges shall be the same as that 
provided in section 1087 (1928 Revised Code) for junior colleges, 
namely, “the board may include in its annual budget an amount 
necessary for the support of the junior college.’’ 

The California Legislature amended its junior-college law so as 
to require the State board of education to set up standards for 
junior colleges, and to conduct or have conducted a survey at district 
expense to determine whether or not a proposed junior college dis- 
trict may 'qualify under the standards proposed by the State board 
of education. The requirement that^ high-school districts have an 
average daily attendance of 1,000 or more and an assessed valuation 
of $25,000,000 or more in order to establish junior colleges was 
eliminated. 

In 1981 Nebraska enacted its first junior college law. This act ia 
probably the outstanding legislation on the subject during the bien^ 
nium. It is also the most recent and complete initial junior college^ 
enactment and embodies many features found in the laws of a num- 
ber of other 8tates. This act authorized the establishment 'of 
junior college districts coterminous with any school district which 
has a total average daily attendance of 200 or more pupils in high 
school and an assessed valuation of not less than $5,000,000. The , 
• ^tablishment of such districts may be initiated by petition whioh 
shall be approved by a majority vote of the local board of education 
and also by the State superintendent of public instruction, after 
which an election shall be called to determine whether or not such 
college shall be established. If 60 percehtor more of the electors 
%ote in favor of a junior college the county superintendent shall 
’ declare if duly established. This act provides that the board of 
education of the school district in which the junior college shall be 
established and organized shall constitute the board for the manage- 
ment and control of the said college, and the powers and duties of 
the junior college board shall be such as are now Or may hereafter 
be assigned by law to boards of education of public-school districts. 
The junior college board is expressly authorized to prescribe courses 
of study, including not more than two years of wqrk in . ad vanCe of 
that offered by accredited 4-year high schools. The board is also 
authorized to provide courses of instruction designed to prepare for 
institutions of higher education, and courses designed to prepare 
for agricultural and industrial, commercial, home making, and other 
vocations, and such other courses of instruction as may be deemed 
nc^ap^ary to provide for the' civic and liberal education of the citi - 
zenTof th§ community. The act prescribed that not less than 60 
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semester hours of work shall be completed as a minimum requirement 
for graduation. ''"1 

Under this act the superintendent of public instruction is directed 
to prepare and publish standards and other regulations for the ac- 
crediting of junior colleges, provide adequate inspection, and to rec- 
ommend for accrediting all such courses of study offered by j uni or 
colleges as may meet the standards and regulations. The junior 
college board is directed annually to estimate the amount of funds 
required for the support of the school and the county board is re- 
quired to levy the necessary amount the same as other taxes, provided 
that the aggregate school tax for junior-college purposes shall in 
no year exceed the limits fixed by law. Boards of education of 
junior college districts are authorized upon vote of the; electors to 
issue bonds for purchasing sites and erecting suitable junior college 
buildings and furnishing equipment. The junior college board may 
prescribe uniform fees to be paid by students, such fees (not to. 
exceed $108 per year per pupil. ^ 

The North jpakota Legisature provided that “the board of edu- 
cation of any, special school district in any city of the State having 
a population of more than 10,000 when authorized by a two-thirds 
vote of the electors voting thereon to do so, .may establish and 
maintain, in conjunction with the high school of such district, a 
department of junior college work. to consist of not more than 2 


years of work beyond a 4-year high-school course. . . ?’ The act 
directed that dm State board of administration prepare and publish 
from time to time standards for junior colleges, provide for their 
inspection, and recommend for accrediting such courses of study 
offered by them as may meet the standards prescribed. The board 
of education of such school district on or before August 16 in each 
, yeaf shall determine the rate of tuition, ifrany, required to be paid 
by all pupils attending such department, whether residents or not, 
of the district. 

In Iowa the junior college law was amended to provide that no 
public junior college shall hereafter be established in any school 
district having a population of fewer than 20,000. s 

The Legislature of Kansas amended its tuition law to provide 
for the payment of tuition out of public funds for students attend- 
ing junior colleges, and thus extends the provision now in the 
statutes for the payment of high-school tuition to the payment of 
junior college tuition with the same procedure and at die same rate. 
“ Persons residing in Barnes law counties desiring to attend junior 
college are regarded as residing outside any high-school district and 
payment for anv junior college tuition for such persons is mda 
out of the .high-tfchool fund of such counties.” 
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The Legislature of Utah in 1931 made provision for the estab- 
lishment of two State junior colleges, one at Ephraim and one at 
Ogden, to be known as “Snow College” and “Weber College”, 
respectively. The State junior colleges in these cities, were to be 
established upon the condition that the boards Of education of the 
respective colleges allow the use of the present campus, buildings, 
and equipment for such schools without cost to the State and that 
on and after July 1 , 1933, the schools shall be maintained jointly 
by the State and the school district, county or counties in which' 
they are respectively located. The legislature provided that the 
State pay one half the cost of maintenance. It was provided in this 
act that the State board of education shall have the management and 
control of each of the aforementioned schools, prescribe theifr 
standards, and Appoint the president for each school and also to 
prescribe entrance requirements for students. The two colleges 
mentioned have accepted the provisions made by the legislature. 
Previously they had existed as private institutions. 

4 J 

(D) PRIVATE DEORBE-OONPERRINO INSTITUTIONS ' 

Two noteworthy enactments were made during the biennium 
respecting private degree-conferring institutions. These acts were 
passed by the Legislatures of Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

In 1931 Connecticut prohibited any school from conferring de- 
grees unless authorn&d by an act of the general assembly, and pro- 
vided that no application for authority to confer degrees shall be 
heard by the assembly or committee thereof until the application has 
been considered and endorsed with the recommendation of the State 
board of eduction. It is stipulated* in this act that no school in- 
corporated prior to January 1, 1931, which had authority under the 
general incorporation laws to confer degrees, shall be required to 
qomply with the new provisions until July 1, 1933 
In 1932 I ^Legislature of Rhode Island prohibited the incorpora- 
t'ML or eotabhehment of any academy, college, univereity, or other 
institution of secondniy or higher education unless, and uniil, suit- 
able provision approved by the State board of education on recom- 
mendation of the commissioner of education shall be made for. 

“ d » ln<: < ltion ‘‘ 1 facilities and equipment and 
proper mamtwmn«a The legislature also directed the secretary 

r *?‘ Pt bj ° f articlM °f association purport 
mg to establish an educational institution, to transmit the same to 
the commissioner of education. The setter, of state is Zct£ 
not to issue the certificate of incorporation unless, and until, the 
commissioner of education shell file with the secretary of state 
a certificate that the State board of education has approved the 
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application for incorporation. This same act also provided that no 
corporation or association shall grant academic, collegiate, profes- 
sional, or similar degrees without specific authorization in its charter 
or articles of incorporation. Furthermore, the act authorized the 
State board of education to revoke its approval of any academy, 
college, university, or other institution of learning upon proof that 
such institution has not maintained adequate faculty or educational 
facilities and equipment. 

Tlje California Legislature made it a misdemeanor for. any private 
degree-conferring institution to fail to file required reports with the 
State superintendent of public instruction. Idaho amended its law 
to require that only one (instead of a majority) of the jnembere 
of the directors of corporate institutions of learning be a citizen and 
bona fide resident of the State. The Legislature of Mississippi 
authorized the board of trustees of any agricultural high school or 
junior college to lease the buildings and equipment to any individual 
for the purpose of operating a private school or to lease the land 
for agricultural purposes. The Legislature of Rhode Island granted 
a charter to Roger Williams University, a corporation which projects 
a new university, and authorized the said institution to confer 
academic degrees, subject to the approval of the State board of edu- 
cation as to curricula and provisions for instruction. , 

% * 

TEACHERS 


• (A) TEACH SB AND BUPERlfi TIN DENT QUALIFICATIONS 

Recent legislation . relating to teacher requirements continues to 
raise minimum standards for entrance to the teaching profession and 
to make State school authorities responsible for the granting of 
teachers’ certificates. Arkansas moved toward the centralization of 
teachers’ certificates in the State board of education and California 
. clarified its law relating to the filing of certificates with the county 
superintendents and abolished the necessity of issuing county cer- 
tificates based on State credentials. Nevada created a bureau of 
certification in the State department of education under the direc- 
tion of the State superintendent. ’ 

The Legislatures of Kentucky, Michigan, and North Carolina re- 
quired higher qualifications for county superintendents. Kentucky 
required all superintendents of schools to hold standard* certificates 
of administration and supervision. Such certificates shall be issued 

h to those who have 4 years of experience in administration and super- 
vision and have satisfied requirements for the issuance of a standard 
certificate for high-school teaching and completed in addition 6 
semester hours in school administration and supervision. 
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JEft «"<«<?»*« for commissioner of school, 

(0 have 27 months teaching experience in the Michigan public 

schools (previously 12 months was required), and to he holders of 

m oZ ore w^* ^ 0unt ^ conmiissioners in co^ti^ having 
100 or more teachers were required to be graduates of a college of 

~ C^r * ^ ° f ^ ° r “ r of science de^ 
/O- Carolina required county superintendents to be gradual of 

a 4-year standard college and have 8 years’ successld teaching 

experience and to be holders of certificates from the State board of 

“ °r° mng th T tKU of education m 

.North Carolina were directed to examine into the executive abilitv 

^ZZTJT * °* * PPliC “ ta f ° r the »* -my 

r“ ire<1 f ° r t *» chcr3 ’ to 

dS to T 0 * °*' lt are “ able-bodied, not ad- 

SL* to^an! h ’T? 6 ’ “ d *“ from tub «™Iosis or 
sy p niii8. Indiana by regulation required that graduates of 

standard institutions located in other States must meit lndiana re 
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cc“fi«to! b «i°nr!„ e tf rel5, th<! e “ n > in * ti o“ for teachem- 

wS* *? the for the certificate of taper, 

inte^lents grade. In place of examinations actual training in^D 
proved teacher-training institutions is required, and under the new 

■252? el ® men ^ r y. t**chers cannot be certified until they have 
submitted credit showing completion of at least 1 year’s work from 

an approved institution for the training of'elementary LZreand 
secondary teachers must submit credit showing /LpSn „n 

y'fl’ WDrk ."t ®" approved toachsr-training institution or college 
Mississippi authorised the Stole board of examiners to grant m 

ca£° W,“ •^“■foments tor teachers- certifi- 

by te^bfrWM „dT»« 7 °"i hi f h Kh °°' *° 72 h ™« 

a legisla “ on during the p* 4 * ■ 

iforais Miehimn u ^ ' r ' y P’‘ rem ents of teachers. In- 1881 Cal- 
omia, Michigan, Montona, North Ddoto, and Washington 
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quired public-school teachers to take an oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United Statea; and South Dakota required ail teachers 
to be citizens of the United States. 


(B) TEACHERS’ 8 ALAR! E, 




Legislation looking toward State-wide reduction in teachers’ sal- 
aries was proposed in many States during the biennium. -Ap- 
parently most of these proposals failed. A number of States, 
ever, did ena<;t legislation affecting State-wide salary redu 
Among these States are: North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, 
and West Virginia. 

New Jersey provided for reduction of salaries of State officers and 
employees on a sliding scale from 1 to 10 percent for the fiscal year 
1932-38. North Carolina limited the cutting of salaries of teachers 
in public schools to 19 percent below the standard salary, scale in 
operation during the year 1930-31. Ohio in 1932 reduced the salaries 
of State officers and employees for 2 years beginning January 1, 
1933, at rates varying from 3 to 20 percent, according to amount of 
* salary. -South Carolina in 1932 reduoed by 12% percent all teachers 
salaries under the schedule provided in the State-aid law, and pro- 
vided that the amount saved by the Reduction should be applied to 
the payment of any deficit which may exist in the school system of 
the State. * 

■ The special session of the West Virginia Legislature in 1932 re- 
duced the salaries of all public employees, including teachers and 
superintendents, receiving from $1,200 to $2,000, *10 percent; from 
'$2,000 t£ $3,000, 15 percent; and more than $3,000, 20 percent. It 
also fixed the salary of State superintendent of public instruction at 
$5,000, reduced the salary of the president of the university to $7,500, 
and limited the* salary of athletic coaches and directors to $4,000. 

California' authorized the payment of teachprs’ galori^ in 12 
equal monthly installments. Texfcs authorized independent and com- 
mon school districts to issue interest-bearing warrants for the pay- 
ment of salaries, the total amount of ouch warrants not to exceed 
80 percent of the estimated receipts from local taxes together with 
all funds received from the State for the current year. South 
Carolina authorized the State finance committee to borrow money to 
pay, teachers’ salaries for a 6-month term. - 

•Rhode Island made a slight increase in appropriation of funds for 
educational purposes, especially for teachers’ salaries and; teachers’ 
pensions. . \ \ :: „ 

Teachers suffered salary reductions by local school action in prac- 
tically every State. The extent of these reductions iB beyond the 
scope of this review. 
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State-wide systems for teacher retirement exist in approximately 
one half of the States and more than half of the remaining States 
have provisions which permit certain cities and districts to establish 
local retirement pension systems for teachers. For many years the 
general tendency of legislation relating to teacher retirement sys- 
tems has been toward State-wide systems. During the 2 years here 
reviewed legislation pertaining to this subject has to do mostly with 
improvement of State systems already existing rather than the 
establishment of new State systems. A few States authorized certain 
cities to establish teacher retirement systems. 

* U ‘ horbed **ool boards of cities with more than . 
100,000 population to make rules governing the retirement of public- 
school teachers. Illinois limited the establishment of local teacW • 
pension systems to cities of 500,000 or more population. Louiaiana 
authorized all parish school boards (exaept parish of Orleans) to 
retire sny teacher who has been on active duty for a period of 40 
years When they deem it for the best interest of the public* schods. 
The Legislature of New Hampshire authorized the cities of i&for 
and Portsmouth to provide pensions for teachers who have Jefted • 
30 years in the public schools. 

Legislation modifying State teachers* pension systems occurred'iu 
California, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and * 

2zT “ 0WiDg *” ei * mple8 

mSTTSS i T* Se l " gul ‘ r ‘ nnu,l «>o<mt from 

f 3 50 *? * 50 ° 1 Massachusetts required teachers TO years of an 

LherT 1; “ d ^ ““ ^ ye " ; permitted 

.teachers who have been members of the retirement system 

for at least 1 year to retire for total disability and permitted 

teachers who have, been members of local retirement systems to 

•cte'ns’suto^id 1 St “* retiranent M™>«ota yeen- 

*„ T“ ,ts St »te-wide retirement system for teachers and extended it 

to incimfe county superintendents; New York modified ^toachei- • • 

d25?t 10 ' Jear t* nod 40 retainJaemberehip; the North 
Dakota Legislature provided for the appointment of a commit ‘ 

fund^P m COndition °* the teacher insurance and retirement 

teachere Pr0Vlde4 “ option d “»hilify retirement of 

teachers by permitting, upon retirement for disability, the selection ' 

i?-:" _° f , faad * pensions, and extended its teachere’ 

P«P« ton aya tem to rnolude teachers employed by the bureau of tbe 
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blind; Vermont provided, among oth er th ings, that a teflbher who 
his retired after 26 years’ service pri^W July 1, 1929, on account 
of disability, shall receive an annuity not to exceed one half the 
average annual salary during his entire period of active service. 

The legislature fl^JFlorida authorised, at State expense, a pension 
for teachers wWnave taught 85^ears in public schools in the State 
and who are incapacitated aidrwithout means of support.*' * 

- * a 

. r (D) TEACHER TENURE 

Prior to, 1930; legislation had beep enacted in more than a dozen 
States and the District of Columbia to provide teacher tenure, con- 
tinuing teachers’ contracts, or contracts for a specified period of 
mote than 1 year. Among the States having laws on this subject 
are: California,. Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Montana, 
New Jereey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 

In 1931 Pennsylvania amended its law relating to teachers’ con- 
tracts to provide that such contracts shall continue in force from 
year to year unless terminated by the teaser or the board of school 
directors by written notice 60 days before the end of the school term. 
In 1931 California amended its teacher tenure law to make it op- 
tional with school boards of districts having an average daily attend- 
ance of fewer than 850 pupils. In New Jersey the legislature au- 
thorizecf^boards'of education to employ superintendents for a term 
not to exceed 6, years. Wisconsin in 1931 required that all teachers ^ 
in State teachers colleges be employed on probation for 8 years and 
provided that after successful probation for 8 years the employment 
sh^ll be permanent during efficiency and good behavior. This act 
does not apply to the president or acting president of any teachers 
college. Wisconsin also provided that all teachers in vocational 
schools in first-class cities shall be employed on probation for 3 years. 


* TEACHERS nfBTiyV%BS 

The work of teacher education institutions has largely displaced 
the traditional teachers institute. Recent legislation continues to 
eliminate the requirements with respect to tfie conduct of institutes 
for teachers. During the biennium Illinois reduced the minimum 
number of days for county institutes from 5 to 3. Iowa repealed 
its county institute law ahd established a new plan for the improve- 
ment of instruction. The new plan directed county superintendents 
to arrange meetings and demonstration teaching subject to the 
final approval of the State superintendent of public instruction. 
Teachers are ellQwee}' 1 day per year with pay to attend such meet- 
ings or demonstrations. Pennsylvania authorized any county super- 
intendent to permit any .fourth -class district within his county to 
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substitute “ equivalent forms of teacher training or teacher improve-' 
ment” as may be approved by the State department of public in- 
struction in lieu of the regular teachers institute. • Texas authorized 
the county boards of School trustees in certain counties. to employ 
rural school supervisors in . lieu of conducting teachers institutes. 
\\ est Virginia abolished the provisions for teachers countv insti- 
tutes and Wyoming shortened county institutes to two days and 
repealed the statutes providing for a State teachers institute. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

m 

Rarely, if ever, does a biennium pass without the enactment of 
legislation for increasing school attendance. Within the past 2 
years no Ijss than a dozen States enacted legislation for enlarging 
the provisions for more school attendance. , • 1 

Alabama, Maryland, Maine, and New Jersey increased the edu- 
cational requirements necessary in .order to leave school. Alabama 
required, after September 1, 1982, the completion of the seventh 
grade and after SeptfmbeV 1, 1934, the eighth grade in order to 
leave achooh Previously only the sixth grade was required. Mary- 
land clarjfied and strengthened its State compulsory attendance 
system by requiring full-time attendance of all children under 14 
years of age and also' full -time attendance o£ children under 16 if 
they are not lawfully employed. Previously the Maryland" law re- 
quired full-time attendance until only 18 years of age and for only 
100 days per year from then on until 16 years of age. Children 
in the city of Baltimore were required to complete the elementary 
school course in order to enter employment. Maine required the 
completion of the ninth grade where such grade is maintained. The • 
New Jersey Legislature required the completion of the eighth grade 
in order to exempt from day-school attendance pupils under 15 
years of age, and the completion of the sixth grade if above 15 
years of age. The legislature ^o provided that children between 
14 and 16 years holding age and schooling certificates and who are 
temporarily unemployed must regularly attend a day school or a 

6011001 20 hoUrs eftch week - lt ™ also provided thrft 
c lldfen between 14 and 16 years holding age and schooling certifi- 
cates and regularly and lawfully employed shall attend a continua- 
tion school at least 6 hours per week for 86 weeks each year. The 
Legislature of Vermont increased the fine from $25 to $50 which 
may be imposed upon parents for failure to comply with compulsory 
school attendance law*. Provisions for extending the compulsory 
education period for certain handicapped children V ere enacted in 
Alabama, California, and Hawaii. (See Physic^ly Handicapped, 
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California, Florida, Missouri, and North Carolina took action to 
insure the maximum length of school term. California required 
county superintendents to maintain schools 170 days instead of 160 
in any case where ^sufficient funds are available. Florida and 
Missouri required an 8-month school term and North Carolina in- 
sured a minimum school term of 6 months. 

Legislation relating to the school-admission age was enacted in 
Alabama and Louisiana. Alabama amended its law to provide that 
any child under 6 years of agp on December 1 may no^be admitted 
to school during that school year. Louisiana amended its consti- 
tution to fix the minimum school age at 6 years instead of 5. This 
amendment also authorized communities, to establish Jkmdergtrtena. 

Louisiana also authorized incorporated cities and towns to estab- 
lish part-time schools for the training and, guidance of employed 
boys between 14 and 16 and employed girls between 14 and 18 years 
of age who have not completed the requirements for graduation from 
high school “ to the end that their academic, civic, and, vocational in- 
telligence may be increased.” This act stipulated the conditions, 
standards,, and regulations governing the maintenance of part-time 
education classes and placed thgir general supervision under the 
State board of education. 

An unusual number of laws were passed during the biennium to 
facilitate school attendance through provisions for tuition and trans- 
portation. (See Tuition and Transportation, p. 87.) 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


|p recent years legislatives have shown considerable interest in 
promoting the availability of high-school education for all children. 
Legislative enactments in this respect are principally applicable to 
rural areas, and generally included one or more of the following 
provisions : (a) Authorize the closing of small high schools and the 
transportation of their pupils to other high schools in the same or 
adjacent areas; (h) authorise nonhigh-schppl districts to contract 
for the education of their pupils in high schools of adjacent districts 
upon payment of tuition therefor ; (j>) require or authorize nonhigh- 
school districts to furnish tuition or transportation or both for its 
pupils to attend school in another district (see Tuition and Trans- 
portation, p. 87) ; (d) authorise the creation of larger school dis- 


tricts, particularly for high-school purposes. Obviously these provi- 
sions lead toward fewer but apparently better high schools. Mod- 
urn methods ef transportation favor the development of larger high- 


school districts or cooperative units and have made the maintenance 
of high schools by small districts unnecessary and uneconoqodcad in 
many cases. .. j •?. 4 
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It appears Chat the yearly special State-aid appropriations for 
Mph schools in weak districts are being gradually reduced or modi- 
fied at least in part. Recent State aid to school districts tends to 
include general aid to both elementary and secondary schools and 
to permit Ideal districts to use this fund for the joint maintenance 
of elementary and secondary schools. 

During the biennium here reviewed a number of State legislatures 
enacted provisions affecting district high -school organization. In 
1931 A ritona amended its law to provide for the formation of union 
highischool districts jointly by two or more districts, except that such 
union districts shall not be formed of territory embodied in anv 
union high-school district already established unless the remaining 
territory of the latfer district shall be contiguous and have devalua- 
tion of $3,000.000 or more. 

The Legislature. of Kansas provided that a community high school 
located in a town which has become a second-class city (2,000 or 
more population) shall be under the control of the board of education 
of said city. The legislature of that State authorized the organiza- 
tion of rural high-school districts which have an assessed valuation 
of $1,250,000 or more, provided that within the territory of the 
district there has been a high school maintained for a period of at 
least 5 years with an attendance of not fewer than 40 pupils. 

The Michigan Legislature authorized district boards to discon- 
tinue high schools when the number of pupils do not -warrant the 
maintenance and required that boards which discontinue high schools 
shall provide tuition and transportation for their pupils to attend 
high school in other districts. Michigan also provided, for an ad 
valorem tax of two tenths of 1 mill for the fiscal year 1931-32 for the 
purpose of raising funds for the support of high schools. 

. Minnesota provided that common school districts which have main- 
tained for at least 2 years a 4-year accredited high school shall have 
the powers now -or hereafter vested in school boards of independent 
districts insofar as courses of study and the hiring of teachers and 
superintendents are concerned. 

. Missouri. the legislature authorized the creation and organiza- 
tion of consolidated high -school districts in counties whidh have a 
population of more than 200,000 and fewer than 350,000. 

Outstanding legislation affecting high-school organization ap- 
peared in Montana, North Dakota, and Tennessee. Legislation in 
these States defined the organization of their respective high schools. 

Montana reenacted, unified, and revised its laws relating to high 
schools. Provision was made for the establishment of junior high 
schools which were desired by many communities, and authorized 
consolidation of high schools wh^nthe. county commissioners de- 
cide such policy would be wise, subject to the approval by the State 
V ; faW 
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superintendent of public instruction. The new law provided a more 
equable distribution of funds for high sc ho ols. 

The Legislature of North Dakota defined high schools and stipu- 
lated that all 6-year high schools shall consist of grades 7 to 12, in- 
elusive, and shall employ a minimum of three full-time high -school 
teachers; 6-year high schools consisting of grades 8 to 12, inclusive. 
3 full-time teachers; and all 4-year high schools consisting of grades 
9 to 12, inclusive, shall employ a minimum of 2 full-time higfi-sdTool 
teachers. This act requires all unit courses, except natural science 
courses, to be taught a minimum of 40 minutes per day, 6 days per 
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rhe Jj^gifllature of Idaho authorized independent and joint inde- 
I indent non-high-school districts to provide for the transportation 
of their pupils to the nearest accredited high school. Idaho also 
provided that when two. thirds of the board members of a Jjj&rict 
abutting on the State line are of the opinion that it would be more 
economical to arrange for the education of their youth in the adjoin- 
ing district in another State, they shall call an election to determine 
whether their school shall be discontinued jMid .enter into an agree- 
ment for the education of their children in the adjoining district. 
(Formerly an election for this purpose could be called only upon 
a petition therefor signed by 30 percent of the electors of the dis- 
trict.) This provision was also extended to authorise similar arrange- 
ment for instruction of eligible high-school pupils in an adjoining 
district in another State in lieu of maintaining a high school. 

Illinois amended its law to enable nonhigh-school districts, upon 
uajority vote of the electors, to provide for the transportation of 
their pupils who cannot beVeached by train or bus. 

Iowa authorized any pupil to attend a high school of good' stand- 
ing in an adjoining State if the school is nearer to the pupil’s 
residence than any approved high school in the ^ome State. 

The LegisI ure oT^Kansas provided for the payment of high- 
school tuition m certain, high-school communities at the rate of $3 
per week (applicable to counties having between 45,000 and 50,000 
' population and not les^ than- $50,000,000 valuation). The legisla- 
ture also provided for the payment of high-school tuition of pupils 
attending high school in Mother State (applicable only to certain 
counties adjacent to State border and requires the approval of 
county superintendent with reference to each pupil). Furthermore, 
the Kansas Legislature provided for the payment of tuition from 
public funds for students attending junior colleges in the same man- 
ner and at the.s&me rate as provided by statute for the payment of 
high-school tuition. ^ 

The Maine Legislature increased the amouht which a non-high- . 
school towp, may. pay for its high-scjiool pupils attending approved 
high schools from $100' per pupil to $125 pe^ pupil. 

The Legislature <£f Michigan authorized districts to discontinue 
small high schools and to provide tuition and transportation of their 
pupils who attended high schools in other districts. 

The North Carolina Legislature authorized the State board of 
equalization to make a thorough study of the^several systems now 
in operation for the transportation of public-school children, and to 
ascertain possible economies and to make rules and regulations look- 
ing toward tip standardization of the transportation systems and- 
the* economical operation, , , , * „ 
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North Dakota authorized school districts to charge $2 per week 
v^uition to nonresident pupils. Previously the amount Chargeable 
was $1.50. 

The Legislature of Oregon requires pupils who wish to attend 
high school in other counties to procure a certificate from their 
county superintendent showing that they are bona fide residents in 
such county and qualified for registration in the high-school grades. 

Alabama, California, and North Carolina provided free tuition 
in State institutions of any child whose father died while serving in 
the armed forces* of the United States during the World War. 

TEXTBOOKS 

* 9 ** 

Legislation relating to textbooks was enacted in at least 10 States 
during the biennium. Outstanding legislation in thfs field appeared 
in Oregon, Georgia, and North Carolina. 

Oregon authorized and directed the district school boards to. pro- 
vide textbooks* for use in their respective districts for the free use 
of all pupils enrolled in and actuany attending the publas elemen- 
tary schools. The local ttbards of education were directed to set 
aside in their annual budgets not exceeding $1.50 per pupils for the 
purpose of purphasiifg textbooks. This act provides that textbooks 
for use in first-class districts may be purchased by the school direc 
Mffs direct from the publishers or dealers or through the State board 
of education; and that textbooks far use in second-class and third- 
class districts shall be purchased through the State board of educa- 
tion. The State superintendent, with approv^of the State board 
of education, is authorized to promulgate rules and regulations rela- 
tive to first- and second-class districts. 

Georgia authorized the State board of education* to lease plates 
from' publishers or to buy manuscripts and to print textbooks for 
public-school children. 

North Carolina in “an act to promote economy and efficiency 
in the (operation of public schools*” authorized the" State board of 
education to adopt textbooks for use in all public high schools and 
provided that textbooks so adopted shall be used, in the schools of 
the State. The. legislature directed the Governor and the State 
superintendent to appoint a State committee on high-school text- 
books consisting of five members actually engaged in school work. 
This act directed that the textbook committee shall list all 'the high- 
school fields of instruction into five separate groups and shall make 
a. thorough examination of the books submitted by publishers and 
shall submit to the State board a multiple list not exceeding three 
books in each field of instruction. From this list the State boat’d of 
education is directed to select, on^book for each field of ihstniction 
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for exclusive use in public high schools for a period of 6 years. In 
another act the North Carolina legislature authorised counties or 
special chartered districts to establish funds for renting of text- 
books to patrons of the public schools, when approved by the 
State board of equalization, which board shall prepare rules and 
Regulations \governing the # establishment of rental of textbooks. 
The State superintendent of public instruction, in conjunction with * 
the State board of health, was directed to adopt rules and regula- 
tions governing the use and fumigation or disposal of textbooks 
from quarantined homes and provided for the regular disinfection 
of all textbooks used in public schools. * ’ 

Textbook legislation in other States during the biennium may 
be summarized as' follows : > 

Alabama required counties having between 105,000 and 300,000 
population to purchase a standard line of textbooks from the first 
to the seventh grade, inclusive. This act authorized the county 
boards of revenue to levy and collect a gasoline tax to pay for 
such books and to provide for their distribution. California 
amended its law to authorize the State board of education to print 
more than one book per grade when there is en6ugh money in the * 
textbook fund. Florida required textbook publishers having con- 
tracts to furnish textbooks to public schools in the State to estab- 
lish within the State a convenient* distributing agency or joint 
agency wltere stocks of books shall be kept at all times in sufficient 
quantity to supply immediate demand. Kansas required the State 
school book commission to provide by adoption for a single text 
in each subject in each of the public schools, including the elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and senior high schools. This act 
prohibits the multiple adoption in any case and also prohibits any 
period, of adoption of less than 5 years. New Mexico created a 
State school building, textbook, and current aid fund, to be expended 
under the supervision of the State board of education. South 
Carolina amended its law to prohibit the State board of education , 
from making any changes in the hifch-achool textbooks until 1933 \ 
and elementary textbooks until 1934; and required all textbook 
contracts to be approved by the attorney general. The Territory 
of Hawaii authorized the department of public instruction to in- 
augurate, a system of rental of textbooks in ail the public schools 
and stipulated the maximum charges to each pupil. 

CURRICULUM 


The problem of decking what shall be taught in public schools 
continues to reoedre legislative attention, and in a few instances it ‘ 
has been determined by vote of the eleotoig. 
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III 1981 by ah initiative act thi people of Arkan&ss required the 
daily readi n g of the E nglish Bible, without c ommen t, in all the 
public schools of the State up to and including hi gh school. 

The Legislature of Michigan required the teaching of civics in all 
high schools to the amount of one semester course of five recitation 
periods per week. The course is to cover all form* and functions 
of Federal and State governments and of counties, cities, and vil- 
lages. Normal schools were also required to give * course of six 
1-hour lectures in political science covering the forms and func- 
tions of the Fe^pral, State, county, and local governments. Instruc- 
tion in this field is required before graduation from high school or 
normal school. j 

% i 

Mississippi required the subject of art to be taught in one or more 
v of the first six grades and authorized instruction on this subject 
above the sixth grade. New Jersey required the United -States flag 
to be displayed in school, and required the flag salute and oath of 
allegiance on every school day. The South Dakota Legislature 
required the State superintendent to prepare and submit to the 
county superintendents, for their approval, uniform courses of study 
in the branches taught in the graded schools; and provided that no 
course of study may be adopted without the approval of a majority 
of the county superintendents. 

80B00L HEALTH AND 8AFBTY 

School boards in Illinois were authorized to employ the services 
of school nurses. The employment of oral hygienists in public 
schools was authorized in Delaware. In New York school boards 
were permitted to employ oculists. California and Connecticut re- 
quired school boards to furnish schoolhouses and adequate supply 
of pure water. - 

A number of States made provision for protecting the safety of 
school children from accidents. Arkansas required all motor vehi- 
cles to stop on. approaching a school bus which is receiving or dis- 
charging school pupils. Delaware authorized the State highway 
department, to conduct a safety-education program. Three States 
set m i nimum age limits for school-bus drivers — Iowa, 16; Wyo- 
ming, 18 ; Massachusetts, 21. Massachusetts also required careful and 
periodical inspection of school busses. Montana required instruction 
in fire drill once a week in all public and private schools where 20 
or more pupils are enrolled and twice a month in high school. New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania authorized boards of education to organize 
school safety patrols and, with the permission of parents, to appoint 
pupils as members to direct pupils in crossing highways- at 
when traffic conditions would render such crossing unsafe. 
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KINDERGARTENS 

Further steps on the part of' legislatures to promote school at- 
tendance are noted in laws which provide for attendance at kinder- 
gartens. An unusual number of States during the biennium enacted 
legislation to enlarge school attendance facilities for young children. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy legislation during the biennium 
relating to kindergartens was enacted in Delaware. The legisla- 
ture of that State appropriated $50,000 for the biennium 1931-1933 
for the establishment and maintenance of kindergartens, making 
them a part of the public-school system. According to the Dela- 
ware State .Department of education, ^this is a new, departure, 
since no State funds have ever been spent for kindergartens." It 
is also noteworthy -that Louisiana, by constitutional amendment in 
1932, authorized the establishment of kindergartens for children 
between the ages of 4 and 6. New Jersey amended its kindergar- 
ten law to provide that children over 4 and under 5 years of age 
may be permitted to attend kindergartens and that children over 5 
and under 6 must be admitted when application is made therefor. 
Previously the law in that State required the admission to kinder- 
garten of any child over 4 and under 7 years of age when appli- 
cation was made. North Dakota required that upon petition of one 
fifth of the voters a school board must submit to the voters the 
question of establishing a kindergarten. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania authorized school directors to- 
establish and maintain kindergartens for children between 4 and 6- 
years of age. This act made kindergartens, when established, an 
integral part of the school system and the school directors were 
authorized to levy taxes for their maintenance. The permission to 
use public funds to assist and maintain private kindergartens was 
repealed. < 

In 1931 New Mexico changed the ages of kindergarten pupils 
from “ between 4 and 6 ” to M between 5 and 6.” 

ADULT AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

i 1 

Legislation relating to vocational and adult education was enacted 
in a number of States during the biennium. 

Arkansas authorized county and other local school boards to estab- 
lish and maintain opportunity schools for adults who are illiterate 
or near illiterate. Massachusetts authorized the department of edu- 
cation to offer free of charge correspondence courses to inmates of 
county and State hospitals and sanatoria, ' State correctional insti- 
tutes, the State infirmary, and Federal hospitals situated within the- 
State. New Hampshire made a special appropriation for putting 
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into operation the Federal vocational rehabilitation act which the 
■State legislature accepted in 1925. 

California required cooperative vocational courses in high school 
to be conducted according to the standards prescribed by the' State 
board of education. Nevada authorized any county to establish and 
maintain hospitals and training schools for nurses ; previously in 
that State only counties of 15,000 population or more could do so. 
The New Jersey Legislature authorized the electors of any county 
to vote to establish regional districts for the establishment of voca- 
tional schools, arid provided that cities with school enrollment of 
15,000 or more and which have vocational schools are to be separate 
from the. regional or county vocational system. In 1932 New Jersey 
provided for the establishment of summer schools and extension 
courses * for the purpose of training and educating persons in the 
science of education and in the art of teaching elementary agricul- 
ture, manual training, household economics, and such other subjects ” 
■as may be prescribed by the commissioner of education subject to 
the approval by the State board of education. 

Louisiana authorized school districts to establish and maintain 
part-time schools, training, and guidance for employed minors' who 
have not completed high school. 

Georgia abolished the board of managers of the State Training 
School for Boys and placed the school under a newly created State 
board of control of eleemosynary institutions. 

The Legislature of Wyoming authorized the board of trustees of 
the State university to conduct university extension classes through 
the' establishment of home education classes in the various towns, 
cities, and communities of the State in cooperation with the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, commercial organizations, Federation of 
Labor, organizations of railroad workers, and other such organiza- 
tions, including volunteer groups of students. For "this purpose 
■$15,T)00 was appropriated. 

HANDICAPPED AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN 



During 1931 and 1932 legislation was enacted in a number of 
States for the educational benefit of handicapped and dependent 
children. Below are some examples of legislation in this field. 

Physically hdrulicapped . — Alabama required the enrollment of all 
blind and deaf children between 7 and 16 yeans of age at the State 
Institute for Blind and Deaf. California extended the provisions 
•of education law relating to physically handicapped to include 
•children with defective speech. Kansas provided for a county tax 
levy for crippled children, and created a State crippled children’s 
commission, which was empowered, among other things, to coop- 
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erate with the State department of education and to recommend 
a plan for vocational education of crippled children. 

The Maryland Legislature directed the -State board of education 
to set up standards and regulations for the examination, clarifica- 
tion, and education of the ^handicapped children of the State, and 
granted State aid to counties which provide education for physically 
handicapped children, not to exceed $200 per pupil per year. Pro- 
vision was also jnade for public aid for classes of mentally handi- 
capped children. Massachusetts extended its law relating to the 
education of crjppled children to authorize education for “ physi- 
cally handicapped ” children. 

The Minnesota Legislature authorized the State board of educa- 
tion to assist school districts, or county boards for unorganized terri- 
tory, in providing transportation or board for crippled children 
who are unable to walk with normal effort but who are able to carry 
the regular course of study. State'aid for this purpose was allowed 
not to exceed $150 annually per pupil, the total amount not to exceed 
$20,000 for any one year. 

Wisconsin provided that the supervision of academic instruction 
in a convalescent hospital for crippled children located in a rural 
school district shall be under the same supervision as the main hoe- 
pita 1 froitf which the crippled children are transferred, provided 

that the convalescent hospital is within 10 miles from the main 
hospital. 

Mentally retarded.— Legislation relating to children under this 
classification was enacted in Indiana, Maryland, and Massachusetts. 

. Indiana required special classes in districts where there are 25 or 
more school children “retarded in mental development.” Massa, 
chusetts provided $12, 000. for an investigation concerning the care 
and supervision of mentally retarded children in the public schools. 

1 he law in Massachusetts relating to the education of children 
mentally retarded more than 3 years was amended to provide exami- 
ne ion, upon request of the town school superintendent) for a ehild 
appearing to be mentally retarded to a less degree. For information 
concerning Maryland, see Physically handicapped. 

Dependent or neglected children.- Alabama authorized courts of 
county commissioners or county boards of revenue to appropriate 
public fumis to the county board of child welfare for the relief 
of dependent children under 18 years of age. Illinois provided for. 
a soldiers and sailors’ children’s school,, the object of which is “to 
provide for the nurture and intellectual, moral, and physical culture . 

V*lj£? n ^ h06 ! Par6nts * vved in nOitoiy service of the ' 
an f who are m indigent circumstances. Michigan 
increased from 12 to 14 the maximum age at which children may 
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be admitted to the State school for dependent and neglected chil- 
dren. Ohio authorized boards of education to allocate local school 
funds to furnish shoes, clothes, and medical attention to needy 
school children to enable them to attend school. ■ r 

Texas authorized the State board of education to create a school 
district at any institution for dependent or delinquent children 
maintained by any county. * ' 

», • * 

EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 

During the years 1931 and 1932 a number of State legislatures 
made provisions for educational surveys and investigations. Among 
{he noteworthy surveys provided for are those of Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, and South Carolina. 

The Alabama Legislature appointed a committee of five members 
to investigate the uneven distribution of all school funds, particu- 
larly the equalization and trust fund, and to report findings and 
recommendations to the legislature. 

California and South Carolina authorized State-wide ^ surveys re- 
lating to higher education. (See Higher Education, p. 19.) 

The Legislature of Kentucky (1932) created a State educational 
commission consisting of the superintendent of public instruction 
and eight members appointed by the 'Governor, not more than one 
half of whom shall be engaged in educational' work. The commis- 
sion is directed to study public education in Kentucky and report 
its findings to the Governor at the opening of the next legislative * 
session with recommendations of school measures and such revision 
of the school code as may be necessary for increasing the efficiency 
and equalizing the benefits of public education throughout the State. 

Michigan created a State commission of inquiry of five members 
appointed by the Governor to examine carefully into township and 
school district governments. This commission was directed to give 
special attention to such changes as may reduce the cost of mainte- 
nance of local governments and increase their efficiency. 

Missouri made provision for county educational surveys through- 
out the State looking toward the reorganization of the local school 

districts and the creation of larger school units. * 

* / 
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